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COMPARISON, tc. 


FR. Bromley and Mr. Freeman, two 
Gentlemen of allow'd Taſte, and 
diſtinguiſhed Judgment, came to 
5 London on the twenty- fourth of 
February; and hearing that the new Play of 
the Roman Father was to be repreſented that 
Evening, they got into the Pit by a Quarter 
after Four. They could get no Places 
in the Boxes; otherwiſe they would not have 
choſe to have been in the midſt of that Noiſe 
and Confuſion: Indeed they had three or four 
Times a Defire to have left the Pit, fearing 
that inſtead of hearing a Play, they ſhould 
hear nothing but an Uproar. 

A young Gentleman happened to ſit next 
them, who had been bred at the Univerſity of 
Oxford, where he had really made Study, and 
not Vice, or what is vulgarly called Pleaſure, 
his Purſuit ; and where, when he had an In- 


clination to relax his Mind from more abſtruſe 
. B Studies, 


EP] 

Studies, it was his Cuſtom, inſtead of being 
idle, to read the beft Dramatic Authors; 
and indeed, all Authors who have written 
what we call Les Belles Lettres. This young 


Gentleman ſeemed very uneaſy at the great 


Tumult in the Houſe. At Five o'Clock the 
Muſicians began to play, and were accompanied 
by that Variety of Noiſes which only denote 
that the Torn would have them play fome- 
thing different from what they were then play- 
ing, although they made too great a Clamour 
to ſuffer them to hear their Commands. Is 
it poſſible, ſaid the young Gentleman (quite 
from his Heart, and loud enough to be heard 
by thofe who fat next him) for any Thing 
that wears a human Face, to delight thus in 
pelting and perſecuting their fellow Creatures? 
Or is it only with a Deſign to fhew the 
Power that Noife and Diſcord have to enter- 
rain a human Mind? But when the Cat-calls 


began to throw forth their harmonious Sounds, 


and from different Parts of the Houſe to re- 
echo to each other, as if thoſe who were 
Mafters of that Branch of Muſc, thought 
Concord and Diſcord the ſame thing ; our 


young Gentleman, not aſhamed of being ig- 


norant of this polite Cuſtom, could not for- 
bear aſking Mr. Bromley, what were thoſe 
Inſtruments, and what the Deſign of that 
horrible Noife ? Mr. Bromley anſwered, that 
the Inſtruments were called Cat-calls, and the- 
Deſign ot thoſe who brought them there, was 
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{ 3 ] 
no other than (whenever they really did di. 
like, or had an Inclination to diſlike any thing 
in the Play) to drown the Players Voices, 
and prevent the reſt of the Audience from 


hearing, and conſequently from judging, whe- 


ther they liked it or no. Is it then, replied 
the young Gentleman, in the Power of 
any ſet of Men to come here, and either ma- 
liciouſly or wantonly, condemn unheard the 


Labours of an ingenious Man, who perhaps 


too may depend on the Succeſs of his Play, 
for much more eſſential Bleffings than the ca- 
pricious Breath of Man can beſtow ? It is, ſaid 


Mr. Bromiey, and I have often lamented it; and 


wiſh fome Remedy could be found to diſap- 
point fo cruel an Effect of either Levity or 
Malice. Tis a barbarous Cuſtom, reply'd the 
young Gentleman, and, as Hamlet ſays, More 
honoured in the Breach than the Obfer- 
Vance, 
Our two Friends were -much pleaſed with 
_ Neighbour, and Mr. Freeman faid, 
Indeed Sir, I think you are in the Right, 
* and it appears to me a kind of Infa- 
re tuation, fond as the Engliſh are of French 
« Cuſtoms and Faſhions, and in my Opi- 
de nion, in Inſtances where our own Are 
e much more laudable, that in this one In- 
* ſtance only, in which the Decency, nay, I 
© may add the Humanity of the French Cuſ-' 
© tom really ſo much excells ours, we ſhould: 
not 4odow them.“ 
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When the Prologue was ſpoken, Mr. Bromley 


and Mr. Freeman agreed, that if the Author 
had performed what he ſo fairlypromiſed, lopt 
every luxuriant Branch, and copy'd Nature 
with Simplicity, they withed no more, . 

The Play was heard indeed with Candour; 


and, I think I may ſay, the natural Conſequence 


of that Candour Was the Applauſe it met 
with. 

Our two F cons ſpent the Evening toge⸗ 
ther after the Play; when the Converſation 
turned _ on the Images raiſed in their 
Minds by the Repreſentation of the Roman 
Father on the Stage : and here 1 will let their 
own Words expreſs their Ideas, as a Recital 
of a Converſation cannot well raiſe ſuch ſtrong 


Images in our Minds as the Words of the 


Perſons ſpeaking. 

Mr. Bromley, I confeſs, my Mind is filled 
with this Play, my Attention was not once loſt, 
and I think the Author has 'kept up to his 
Promiſe in the Prologue ; and his own Writ- 
ing does not ſeem to have been ſo much the 
Object of his Thoughts, as by the Voice of 
Nature, to convey ſuch Senſations to our 
Minds as his Characters and their Situations 
are properly adapted to make us feel. Indeed, 


Jam pleaſed more than I can expreſs, 


Old Horatius, whilſt he was on the Stage, 


made me almoſt a Roman, and I could ſym- 


pathize with him in his Raptures, and in his 
Griets, 
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Griefs, even whilſt the Love of Glory was his 
only Motive ; but when he is divided between 
his Love of Glory and his paternal Aﬀection, 
my whole Heart was rent, I felt myſelf a 
Father, and for the Moment I knew no o- 
ther Senſations, but what his Agonies in- 


ſpired. 


Mr. Freeman. You ſpeak my Thoughts ; my 
Heart felt like yours, and what is ſtill to me a 
ſtronger Proof of. the Goodneſs of this Play, is, 
that the Images it has raiſed in my Mind, 
remain yet as ſtrongly impreſſed, as when | 


was at the Repreſentation. 


Mr. Bromley. What think you now of your 
6 Corneille? J remember before you 
ſaw: the Roman Father, you had no Concep- 


tion that any other Author could improve a 


Story already ſo well managed, or alter a 
cheme already ſo well executed by that ce- 
lebrated French Genius, 

Mr. Freeman. 1 confeſs, for the pre- 
ſent, I think 1 prefer the Roman Father ; for I 
do not remember that Corneille, though I ad- 
mired him, raiſed the ſame Senſations in me 
as I have felt this Night. But may not this be 
oweing to the Action? I have only read 
Corneilie's Horace; J have ſeen the Roman 
Father repreſented I may properly ſay to the 
Lite ; juſt now I have ſeen it, 'tis ſome time 
ſince 1 read the French Horace, and the Ideas I 


dad when I read it being grown faint and lan- 
guid, 


161 


guid, perhaps this may be the Cauſe of che | 


Preference I now give the Engliſb Play. 

Mr. Bromley, J ſee you will very unwillingly 
give up Corneille in Favour of a new Author: 
However, I own the Force of what you ſay; 
and altho* the Roman Father has at preſent ſo 
greatly the Advantage in my Mind over the 
French Horace, that they do not appear to ad- 
mit of a Compariſon, yet will I not give my- 
ſelf Leave to fix my Opinion, till I have read 
the Engliſb Play, leſt as you ſay, I ſhould 
be deluded by the Force of Action, and that 
Deluſion ſhould take from my Judgment the 
Power of exerting itſelf, But this Play 
has ſtrangely affected my Mind, and left 
Impreſſions that ſeem as if they would be 
laſting. 

The two Gentlemen ſeparated that Eveni 


charm'd with the Roman Father, and the next 
Day Mr. Freeman ſent his F ed the a 


ing Letter. 


5 TX, 
Feb. 25th. 


H O' I own myſelf very much pleaſed 


with the Roman Father of Mr. White- 
head, and was, as you may remember laſt 
Night, very greatly affected with it; yet on 
coming home, I caſt my Eyes on the Horace 
of Corneillo, and was ſo engaged by the very 
firſt Scene, that 1 could not go to fleep *till 


] had 
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1 had gone quite thro' the Play, The Plea- 
ſure which J had before taken in this excel- 
lent Performance, of the moſt excellent of the 
French Dramatic Writers, return'd, and I con- 


| demn'd myſelf of Injuſtice to his Memory, 
in having ſuffered myſelf to be ſo enchant- 
ed by the Power of fine Action, as to half 


agree to a Preference; which, on farther 
Conſideration, I cannot give to this modern 
Performance, though I muft ftill allow it a 
moft engaging Simplicity, and many ſtriking 
Beauties. 

Accufe me not of Caprice, that I ſhould 
endeavour to repair the Injury I think I have 
done Corneille, in acquieſcing to the Preference 


given to the Engliſh Play; I ſpeak now as I 


did laſt Night, the firſt Sallies of my Mind 
and this is not the only Time that the F ree- 
dom you have ſo generouſly given me of op- 
3 my judgment (weak as it is) to yours, 
as coſt you the Trouble of ſetting me right: 


1 But to confefs the Truth, I believe the Can- 


dour you have ſo frequently ſhewn, in own- 
ing yourſelf convinced by what 1 have ſome- 
times happen'd to ſay, when we have differ'd 
in Opinion in Literary Matters, has encourag- 
ed me to this Undertaking. | 

Horace in his Art of Poetry ſays concerning 
Dramatic Writers, | 


Aut Famam Souter: aut ſibi Convenientia finge 
Ber Ne — 
Now 
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Now when a Poet makes the former his 
Choice, tho' he has undoubtedly the Liberty 
of adding any Characters that he ſhall think 
proper, not inconſiſtent with the Story, either 
for the adorning his Piece, or forming it into a 
Dramatic Performance; and alſo any Actions 
or Incidents not inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
racers, or contradictory to the known Facts; 
yet he has certainly no Right to change the 
real Characters, or alter the Story. 

Young Heratius is deſcribed in Livy, bold, 


valiant, and fired with the Love of Glory, and 


the Honour of his Country; nor are there any 


Traces in the Hiſtorian either before or after the 


At of killing his Siſter, of that Tenderneſs of 
Nature which the Engi 6 Author has beſtow'd 
on his favourite young Hero. Such Tenderneſs, 
tho' it might make the Character amiable, 
makes it inconſiſtent; for nothing but that rough 
Virtue which Livy has trac'd out, and Cor- 
neille has juſtly copied, could have induced 
ſuch a brutal Act. The French Poet indeed 
has given him a Wife, but it was in order to 
heighten his Character in this Point, - and 
ſhew that he was not only deaf to Nature in 
the Intreaties of a Siſter, but that he could 
almoſt unfeclingly reſiſt the {ſtronger Claim to 
Affection, the Supplication of a loving and 
beloved Wife. 

I cannot help thinking with Corneille that 
this Steadineſs, or rather ſavageneſs of Temper 


in young Horace, was abſolutely neceſſary to- 
wards 
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yet he rejoices to own he is a Man; 


9] 


wards making him capable of ſuch a. cruel 
Outrage on his Siſter : But that ſuch a Tem- 
per was not neceſſary towards forming the 
Hero that ſhould encounter his neareſt Friends 
for the Service of his Country, is ſhewn in the 
Character of Cornezlle's Curiace, and the Con- 
traſt between theſe two young Warriors in the 
third Scene of the ſecond Act, is to me one 
of the greateſt Beauties in Corneille. 

The Love of Glory, or rather the Deſire 
of ſerving his Country, was ſtrong enough in 
the Breaſt of Curiace, to make him under- 
fake and loſe his Life in the Execution of the 
arduous Taſk allotted him; and tho' he 1s 
lifted up by this high Honour, confer'd on 
him by his Country, to a Rank of Heroiſm, 
eſteem'd in thoſe Ages little ſhort of Divinity, 
and 
in ſhort, all that can be ſaid for the amiable 
Part of the Character of Publius Horatius in 
the Engliſh Play, is to be found in the Cu- 
riace of Corneille; and to me there appears 
more Beauty in the two Characters as ſeparate, 
than as they are blended in Mr. pitebead's 


Publius. 


The Spirit old Horatius ſhews in that no- 
ble Speech in Livy, Chap. XXVI. will juſtifſy 
the heigthening his Character in the beautiful 
Manner our Eng/ifh Poet has done it, nor 
will J appear ſo partial to the French Author 
as to attempt making any Compariſon be- 
tween them in this Point; but I couid 
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wiſh that Corneille had thought it neceſſary to 


have more ſtrongly heighten'd this Character of 
old Horatius, as he has ſhewn ſuch excellent 
Sketches in hs third and fourth A&, but our 
French Author was painting the Roman Cham- 
ww of his N and not the Roman Fa- 
— 
The Camille of Cornet (the ſame with 
the Horatia in the Engliſh Play) is not indeed 


diſtinguiſh'd in the Manner ſhe is in the Ro- 


man Father, for there is another Woman who 
being in the ſame diſtreſsful Circumſtances, 
ſhares half, or more than half our Attention 
for the three firſt Acts, and who is ſo much 
what may be call'd the Heroine. of the Play, 
that Camille for a long Time appears the 
tecond Character; yet even there the various 
Turns of her Mind are be autifully repreſented; 
She is poſſeſs'd of a: large Share of Female 
Softneſs, and ſtrong Affections; ſhe is (like 
moſt of her Sex) ſoon elated with any Proſ- 
pect of obtaining her Wiſhes, but as ſoon de- 
preſs'd by the leaſt Obſtacle ariſing that may 
cauſe a Diſappointment. -What can be more 
finely imagined to work upon ſuch a Mind 
as Camille's, than the Oracle which ſhe relates 


in the ſecond Scene of the firſt Act, and the 


Dream which follows it? And her Soliloquy 


in the fourth Act ſhews how the various 
Turns. of Fortune on that Day had tended- 


towards hurrying her Mind backwards and 
— from "OY "OY > the Oracle, 
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to Fear confirm'd by her Dream, In ſuch a 
Character as Camzlie's, twas truely natural for 


her to run out to meet her Brother, and to 
upbraid him with the Murther of her Lover, 
regardleſs of the Conſequences that might at- 
tend it, and forgetful of the Injunctions her 


Brother had before given her; and as natural 


for her to fly from the Death ſhe had raſhly, 


not deſignedly, provoked, as ſoon as ſhe faw 


his pointed Sword. The Softneſs of Camzlle's 
Temper could not ſuffer her to do fo reſolute 
an Act as purpoſely to provoke her own Death. 

The Meeting between Camille and her be- 
throth'd Lover Curiace, affords an agrecable 
and tender Scene in the firſt Act, and is a moſt 
pleaſing Confirmation to her of the Truth: of 
the Oracle; and the Leave Curiace obtains of 
her Father, that their Nuptials may be the 
next Day ſolemnized, adds greatly to her 
Diſtreſs. I declare myſelf exceſſively charm'd 
with the Conduct of Corneille in his Camille's 
Character, and tho' the Uſe of Oracles, Pro- 
phecies, Dreams, Ghoſts, Witches, and all 
ſupernatural Powers are generally decry*d, yet 
to me there appears a great Beauty in thoſe Sort 
of Oracles (perfectly agreeable alſo to the Ro- 
an Cuſtoms) which lead credulous deluded 
Wretches on to their own undoing, whilſt as 
Shakeſpear ſays, They keep the Word of 
* Promiſe to our Ear, but break it to our 
-— Ip." | 
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Sabine (in Cerneille) Siſter to the Curiatii 
and Wife to young Horatius, is a Perſon in- 
tirely of the Poet's forming. I know there is 
no Foundation in Hiſtory for ſuch a Woman; 
nor is there on the other hand any Contradicti- 
on to ſuch a Perſon; and in that Caſe I think 
the Poet is at Liberty to add what Characters 
he pleaſes; nor can any Objection lye againſt 
adding Sabine, that will not equally hold good 
againſt Valeria in the Roman Father, or many 
other Characters in all thoſe Plays which have 
been founded upon Hiſtorical Facts. . 

Sabine appears to have more Conſtancy of 
Mind than Camille, is not ſo ſoon elated or de- 
preſs'd with Hopes and Fears, and yet from her 
diſtreſsful Situation is thoroughly ſenſible of the 
Miſery that muſt befall both herſelf and her 


Friend, let the Event of the Combat be 
what it will. By introducing Sabine, the French 


Author has an Opportunity of ſhewing again, 
as between young Herace and Curiace, a 
ſtrong Contraſt of Character ; and by doubling 
the Parties diſtreſs'd he has of courſe doubled 
the Diſtreſs itſelf, and raiſed a double Share of 
Pity in our Minds. I cannot but own that the 
noble Simplicity that appear'd in the Character 
of Valeria in the Engliſb Play, her ſteady Friend- 
ſhip to her Friend Horatia, her warm Aﬀecti- 
on to her Brother, her impartial Firmneſs of 


Mind where thatImpartialicy is call'd for, join'd 


to the moſt amiable Female Softneſs, makes it 
impoſſible to compare theſe two additional 
Characters 
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Characters without giving the Preſerence ſo 
juſtly due to Mr. Whitebead's Valeria, Yet 
I ſtill doubt whether the Sabine of Corneille 
is not the propereſt Character to be added to 
this Story, as doubling the Diſtreſs which I 
before mention'd, and likewiſe by giving an 
Opportunity for that fine Scene in the Third 
Act, where the two Women contend whoſe 
is the harder Lot, one being a Wife, and the 
other only bethroth'd to her Lover. 

As Iam only writing a Letter to my Friend, 
I have run through the Characters in a Sort of 
a careleſs Way, without Form or Method, 
and in the ſame Manner will I now confider 
the Conduct of the French Play as to its In- 
cidents and Scenes, and leave it to vou to com- 


paare it with the Eugliſb. 


The firſt Act of Corneille conſiſts of only 
three Scenes. The two firſt are defign'd chiefly 
to let you into the Characters of the two prin- 
ciple Women of the Play, to relate the Ora- 
cle, and to raiſe the Hopes of the Audience a; 
well as of Camille ; and the third Scene by the 
coming of Curiace, ſeems to confirm thoſe 
Hopes, and prepares them to ſhare in the Dit- 
appointment of their Heroine. 

The ſecond Act contains eight Scenes, and 
is much fuller of Action than the firſt. Cu- 
r1ace here congratulates his Friend on the 
Glory of his being choſen (with his Brothers) 
his Country's Champion, and ſays he trem- 


bles for the Freedom of Alla. Young Herace 
mo- 


gn 
modeſtly anſwers, - that Rome has moſt 
Cauſe to fear, from the Unworthineſs of her 
Choice. Flavian now enters to acquaint Cu- 
riace that he and his Brothers are appointed to 
engage the Horalii, and here is on the Occa- 
ſion a, fine Scene between the two Friends. 
On Camille's entering, young Horace gives her 
the ſame Injunctions as I think I remember 
Publius gives Horatia in the Roman Father; 
and then goes out. A tender Scene follows; 
between Curiace and Camille, Youi ng Horace | 
returns, and Sabine with him, and the two | 
Women endeavour as much as poſſible to pre- 
vail with the two Heroes to decline the Com- 
bat. The old Man enters, and ſhews a true 
Roman Spirit, by his Fears that Female Prayers 
ſhould prevail on Horace or Curiace to de- 
ſert the Cauſe of Glory. The Women leave 
them, and old Horace exhorts the young Cham- 
ion to behave valiantly. 

In the ſecond Act you will fee an Oppor- 
tunity given, by Curiace's being introduced, 
for ſeveral fine and tender Scenes, which, for 
want of that Character, cannot be i in the Eng- 
Iiſb Play. 

The third Act opens with Sabine and 
ſhe indeed has the a Part throughout 
this as well as the two foregoing Acts; ſhe alone 
has her Hopes and Fears alarm'd by Julia's 
News,that the People, touch'd with the moving 
Sight of ſuch dear Friends affailing each other 
in Arms, had Oey to change the Comba - 

tants, 
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tants, and that fas they themſtlves had ** 
1 the Offer) it was left to the Determination of 


the Gods. This, and the following Scene 
where Camille enters, abound with good Sen- 


timents; and the next Scene, where the two 


Women contend whoſe is the harder Lot, I 
have already mentioned. Old Horace then 


joins the Women, and while they are all in 


equal Suſpenſe, the fifth Scene follows, in 
which Julie brings the News of the Death of 
two of the Horatiz, and the Flight of the 
third; but in this noble Scene Mr. Whitehead 
has fo cloſely follow'd Corneille, that I own, 
I thought he had fully equall'd if not excell'd 
him. Nor ſhall I add more concerning this 
Act, than only to ſay, that I think it abounds 
with noble Sentiments and fine Scenes. 


In the Beginning of the Fourth Act, the 


Engliſh Poet has again pretty * cloſely follow'd 
the French, nor need I mention the well 
known Beauties of that Scene, wherein Va- 
leria undeceives old Horace about his Son's 

Flight. The Soliloquy of Camille in the 
fourth - Scene, is J think (as I have before ob- 
ler ved) very beautiful, and her meeting her 
Brother with Curſes, is exactly after the Story 
in TLiuvy. Why the French Poet has not ſuf- 
fered young Horatius to kill his Siſter on the 
Stage, or why the Engh/ſb Poet has follow'd 
him in that Conduct, I cannot tell, and ſhould 


be glad to hear — Sentiments 28 that 


Point, | 
e But 


( 16 ] 

But to me the Conduct of the Eng/:jþ Play, 
by making Publius ſtay behind his Siſter, and 
meet her a ſecond Time before he ſtabs her, 
takes off all the Excuſe we could make for the 
Brother in that raſh Act, and makes it not 
only a cruel, but a premeditated, Act of Inhu- 
manity. 

I think Sabine's coming in, and begging her 

Huſband to add her to her loſt Brothers and 
her Friend that he had that Day kill'd, is 
ſtrongly in Character, and ſhows a great, Siſ- 
terly Affection for her Brothers, and ſtrong 
Friendſhip for the unfortunate Camille, and is 
indeed a very beautiful Scene. And 2 much I 
have to fav for the fourth Act. 

But, as to the fifth, little I own can be ſaid 
for it, but that in the Pleading it contains fome 
noble Sentiments. It is certainly too languid 
tor the fifth Act of a Tragedy, and is much 
more proper to begin a Play than to end 
one. 

As I have only once ſeen the Roman Father, 
would not pretend from myMemory to go thro” 
a Compariſon of the two Plays, but have 
given you my preſent Thoughts upon Cornez/le, 
and beg that when you have read the En glſb 
Play you would compare it carefully with Re 
French, and give me your Sentiments freely on 

both. And I believe you will then confeſs 
that the Roman Father to the Action alone 
owes the Preference we at firſt gave it to 

tle Ho ace of Cerreille. 
Having 
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HFlaving run into much greater Length than 
Lat firſt intended, I ſhall only add, that I am, 
dear Sir, Your fincere Friend, 
wore and humble Servant, 
W. FREEMAN, 


The ANSWER, 


STR, March 5th 17g. 


Thank you for your Letter, which I de- 
ferr'd anſwering till I had an Opportunity 


from the Publication of the Roman Father, to 


read it over, and compare it with the Horace 
of Corneille. I am obliged to you, that on all 
Occaſions you fend me your Sentiments fo 
freely, and 1 rejoice in the Thought that we 
really enjoy that moſt pleaſing, as well as 


moſt noble Privilege of Friendſhip; namely, 


that when we ſpeak to each other, we may 


properly be ſaid to think aloud. 

Your breaking forth into « ſort of Rapture 
on the very Name and Memory of your fa- 
vourite Author, has (give me leave to ſay) an 
Appearance of leſs Impartiality, than I have 
generally found in your Mind. But you know, 
my Friend, it is our conſtant Cuſtom, when 
any Difference of Opinion ariſes betr<ea us, 
freely to tell each other, if we perceive any 
latent Motive in the Mind for that Difference, 
other than the Deſire of forming our Judgments, 


according to the real Merit of whatever is then 
MM under 


TEE . 

under our Conſideration : And here I confefs, 
that it appears to me, that your long ſet- 
tled Admiration of Corneille, does create fome 
Difficulty in your Mind, in the allowing ſud- 


denly a Preference to another Author, exerting 


his Genius on the fame Subject with your 
long admir'd Friend; this is a kind of Par- 
tiality ſo natural, and has its Foundation in 
fo laudable a Motive, that no Man has any 
cauſe to bluſh for it, whilſt, like you, he keeps 
Poſſeſſion of Candour enough to prevent his 
being unjuſt. When I had only ſeen this 
Bay one Night, and indeed till I had read it, 
F would nut ſuffer myſelf to fox any ſettled 
Judgment of the Performance, becauſe I con- 


feſs (with you) that an Actor who excells in 


the Power of touching the Paſſions, is to me 


a kind of Magician, who turns and winds m 
Mind for the preſent as he pleaſes; and the 


Roman Father in this refpe&, had all the 


Advantage it is poſſible for human Art to 
exert. 


When I had read Mr. Whitehead's Play, 
J ſtill continued of Opinion, that in all the 


principal Characteriſticks of a good Tragedy, 
the Engliſh Roman Father excells Corneziie's 


Horace, and what is much ftronger, even after 


having read your Letter. And when I , 


have given you my Reaſons for it, I 


doubt not but you will judge candidly be- 


tween both; for I know your Mind much too 
noble 
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noble to harbour any falſe Shame for having 
been in a Miſtake, and much too ingenuous 
Not to acknowledge Truth, the Moment you 
perceive it. 

The Fable of the two Plays are the ſame; 
fo that if there is a Fault in the double Action, 
if I may ſo call it, of the Play, by young 
Horatius's falling into a ſecond Danger, juſt as 
he is relieved from the firſt, (which Cornoille 
in his own Examen of this Piece ſeems to 
allow,) it 1s an incurable one, and we muſt 
either ſuffer it, or deny the Story to be at all 


proper for a Play. If the Siſter's Diſtreſs 


and Death were excluded from the Play, it 


would be a Tragedy without any Diſtreſs at 
all, except in that one Inſtance, where old 


Horatius thinks his Son is fled; for we can 


not pity, we cannot weep for old Horatius 
whill fired with Glory, he enjoys with Raptures 
the Honour done his Sons, in being choſe their 
Country's Champions : and Publius Horatius, 
whilſt all other Conſiderations fall before that 
grand Roman Virtue, the Love of his Country, 
and he and his Brothers by the general Voice 
ſtand forth the Defenders, the Protectors of 


the Roman State, is not the Object of Com- 
paſſion. Who then ſhall we find to pity? 


Shall we exclude Horatia from the Play, and 
in the midſt of the Roman Triumph, ſhall we 
in her Stead 'mourn the vanquiſh'd Curiatii, 


and weep the Fall of the conquer d Heroes: ) | 
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and, if we admit her Diſtreſs and Death, 


her Character, the natural Turns of her 
Mind, her Baſſions, fluctuating between Hopes 


and Fears, ſeem adapted to raiſe the proper 
Contention in the Minds of the Horatii, 


between Glory and Affection, and to give 
their Humanity an Opportunity of exerting 
itielf, that they might not continually break 
forth in cne Blaze of Glory. 


I allow, that excluding the Character of 


Sabine, Corneille has kept more cloſely to 
the Story told by Livy, than the Eng/i/h 
Author; and in the Character of the Hor at, 
he ſeldom gocs a Step farther than he is 
authoriz'd by Liuvy; and yet we may obſerve, 
he thought ſome Humanity neceſſary to be 


put into the Mouth of old Horatius, by 
that very ſhort Sketch of it he makes him 


utter when he parts from his Son, and his 
defign'd Son-in-law, for the Battle, But there 
is a wide Difference between altering a Story, 


and adding to that Story, the Senſations natural- 


ly produc'd by ſuch Situations, and ſuch Mat- 
ters of Fact as the Hiſtorian relates. It is the 


proper Buſineſs of Hiſtory to relate Matters of 


Fact, it is the proper Buſineſs of Tragedy to con- 


vey to our Minds ſuch Senſations as the principal 


Perſons concerned in ſuch Tranſactions may be 


ſuppoſed to have felt on ſuch Occaſions ; and if 


keeping ſo cloſely to a Story as only to relate 
it be a Beauty, a good Tranflation of Lzvy 
| well 
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well read on the Stage, would be as good a 
Play perhaps, as this Story can, produce, 
But if it can be proved, as I really think it 
may, that as Livy told us what the Horatii 
did, the Engh/b Play has told us what they 
felt; then I think its Beauties muſt be incon- 
teſtable. The grand Fault I have always in 
my own Mind found with this Story for a 
Play, as it ſtands in Cornoille, was, that what- 
ever Admiration the Hero (eſpecially confider- 
ing him as a Roman) might raiſe in my Mind, 
yet could he never raiſe one Spark of Love or 
Pity ; and as Corneille has contrived it, I do 
not pity his Women fo much, as I ſhould 
think their Situations would naturally demand. 
Camille is too full of Rage in her Curſes, 
and Sabine has too little Affection for her 
Huſband, to raiſe in my Mind that Pity which 
Diſtreſs ariſing from diſappointed. Affection, 
and not Rage, produces. Now if the Engliſb 
Play has raiſed that Pity even from the Begin- 
ning, not only for Horatia, but for the Ho- 
ratii, in every Inſtance where they are diſtreſ- 
ſed; I think in that reſpect, we muſt give the 
Preference where it 1s fo juſtly due. 

It would ſound perhaps exceeding odd at firſt 
ſight, to ſay, that Corneille himſelf has given the 
Preference to the e Play, and yet I do 
think it may be proved. For all the Faults 
he allows in his own Horace, except that in- 
gurable one already mentioned of the ſecond 
47 | Danger 
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Danger of young Horace, are cured in the 


Engliſh. 
e As J am not ebe to diſſemble my 


e Faults, (ſays Corneille) J find here two or | 


© three very conſiderable ones: The firſt is, 
cc that the Death of Camille, which becomes 
© the principal Action in the Piece, is mo- 


* mentanous, and has not that juſt Grandeur 
ce which Ariſtotle demands, and which con- 
« {iſts in a Beginning, a Middle, and an End, 


it ſurprizcs us at once, and all the Prepara- 


tion that I have given for it, by the paint- 
< ing of the fierce Virtue of Horace, and by 


<< the Prohibition he gives his Siſter to regret 


* which ever ſhould fall, her Lover or her 
Brother, is not ſufficient to made us expect 
* 50 extraordinary an Event, and ſerve for the 


Beginning of this Action.“ Now that this 


is cured in the Engliſb, by that noble Turn of 
Mind in Horatia from Suſpence to Def] * 
and by her letting the Audience know ſhe is 


reſolutely bent to provoke her Brother to de- 


ſtroy her, cannot I think be deny 'd; at the 
ſame time alſo is cured the Neceſſity of giving 
him that brutal Fierceneſs, that robs him of 


all our Compaſſion. 


The ſecond Fault Corneille allows, is, that 
ſecond Danger of young Horace, which, I 
ſay, * be cured, if the Story is allow'd 


of at all. 


hs Add 
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. Add for the ind Imperfection (lays 
« Corneille ) that Camille, who bas but the ſe- 
« cond Rank in the firſt three Acts, and 
ec leaves the firſt to Sabine, takes the firſt i in 
the two laſt, where Sabine is no longer 
„ confiderable ; and thus, if there is any Equa- 
e lity preſerved in the Manners, there is none 
jn the Dignity of the Perſonages, to which 


N e this 3 of Horace ſhould extend.“ 


Servetur ad imum 


Quat;s ab incepto f rect Herit, & fbi conflet. 


This is perfectly cured by the Character of 
Sabine being left out; which, as it was a 


Character of Corneille's Invention, and not in 
the Roman Story, the Author had certainly a 
Right to omit: And which additional Cha- 
1 racer, I think (pardon me, you know I 
7 ſpeak freely) you lie under a very great Mi- 
1 ſtake, in thinking a Beauty in Corneille; but 
of this I ſhall fay more when I come to > ths, 
Characters. 


« All this fifth Act (fay s Corneille is one 


of the Reaſons of the ſmall Satisfaction this 
Tragedy has given. It is all a Pleading, 
and this is not a Place for Harrangues and: 
| © long Diſcourſes: They may better be ſuf- 
: © fer'd in the Beginning of a Play, where the 
Action is not yet warm; but in the fifth: 
Act, Action is more neceſſary than Diſ- 
ie courſe The Attention of the Audience, 


already 
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tt already weary'd, cannot bear theſe Conelus 
« fions which linger and are drawn out into 


te Length.” 
This, I think, is in a manner cared. i in the 


Engliſh Play, by the Introduction of Horatia | 


into the fifth Act; and the many Breaks and 
various Contrivances to affect our Paſſions; 
but to this I will ſpeak more particularly 
when I come to conſider the Conduct of the 
Play in the fifth Act. 

« As to the Time (ſays Corneille ) the Acti- 
eon 18 not too much preſſed; and appears to 
e me to have nothing in it but what is with- 
&© in the bounds of Probability.“ 

Here the two Plays are equal; for the 
Time is the ſame in both; the Place alſo is 
the ſame in both; with this Difference only, 
that what Corneille finds fault with in his own 
Play, namely, the. Separation of young Horace 
and Curiace from the reſt of the Family, to 
begin the ſecond Act, is avoided in the Eug- 
hifh ; for Curiatius, and I think very judiciouſly, 


does not appear at all. Thus whatever Fault f 
Corneille imputes to his own Performance be- | 
ing ' cured in the Engliſh, ſo far he himſelf | 


may be ſaid, I think, to give it the Pre- 
ference. 

Having mentioned the story, the Time, 
and the Place, in which the French and 
the Engliſb Plays agree, except . that thoſe 
Faults which Corneille gives up are cured in 


| the Engli ſh, where there was a Poſſibility of 


a Cure, 


251 
4 Cure, and yet preſerving the Story; I will 
now ſpeak of the Characters: I will place 
them as fairly as I can in Oppoſition to each 
other, and then leave you to judge which is 
to be prefer d. 


The Chara&er of old Horatius in the Engliſh 
| 8 

Old Horatius was I true Roman; his 
whole Soul was inraptur'd with the Love 
of Glory; Rome and: Freedom ingroſſed his 
Thoughts; the private Ties of Nature gave 
Way to the publick Welfare, the pub- 
lick Glory, and the publick Power: But 
yet, thus fired with the Love of his Country, 
thus ardent for Fame, thus overpower'd (if I 
may be allow'd the Expreſſion) with the 


zealous Deſire of Rome's preſent Freedom, 


and her future Empire, a Parent's Tender- 
neſs elatm'd a Share in his Patriot Breaſt : 
the Sorrows of Horatia ſometimes ſubdued his 
Heart, and forced him to remember he was 
a Father. Had he been animated with leſs 
Zeal for Glory, his Tenderneſs had not found 


Obſtacles enough to have formed that beauti- 


ful Diſtreſs in his Mind on Heratia's Account, 
nor could his Reſolution have been ſtrong 


enough to have ſacrificed his private Family 


for the publick Honour: And had his Fond- 


neſs for his Daughter, even from her Infancy, 


been leſs conſpicuous, what would it have been 
extraordinary in a Roman to have given up his 


Family to the publick Freedom? Tis this 
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part of his Character that gives old Horatius 


the Power of moving our Paſſions and affect- 


ing our Hearts, and his Tenderneſs breaks 
upon us with ſo much the greater Force, 
as it ſtruggles through a Blaze of Glory; had 
the Love of Glory been his only Paſſion, he 


could with no Propriety have ſaid, 
« Oh! my divided Heart— ” 


nor could thoſe four Words have had ſuch 


a ſurprizing Effect on our Minds as I can- 
not deſcribe, and which, I am ſure, you 
cannot forget. Had it not been for his 
Tenderneſs, old Horatius would have had 
a broad Path to have walked in, no thorny 
Briars to have ſtopt him in his Way, Rome's 
Triumph by the Means of the choſen Cham- 
pions had elated his whole Soul to the higheſt 
Pitch of human Happineſs, or Rome van- 
quiſh'd and enſlaved, (his conquer'd Sons the 


Cauſe) had at one Stroke driven himto Deſpair. 


The Character of old Horace in Corneille, 


Old Horace loves an but is not totally 
poſſeſſed by it; not enough to hide a Spark of 
Tenderneſs that breaks forth at parting with 


his Son, and deſign'd Son- in-Law. Revenge 


againſt his Son indeed is vaſtly uppermoſt when 


he hears of his Flight; but his Senſibility at 


this Diſgrace, ſeems too ſtrong, more than 


adequate 
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adequate to any Joy he expreſſes at his Sons 


beng choſe the Champions of Rome. In the 


Engliſb Play, we are prepared by the Raptures 
the old Man expreſſes at his Boys being thus 


truſted, thus honoured by their Country, for 


the higheſt Agonics, the loudeſt Calls for Re- 
venge on that Son, who he imagined had by 
coward Flight diſgraced his F amily, brought 
an eternal Infamy on his Name, and betray'd 
his Country. In the French, the old Man 
feems the Hero of an Hour ; and his Beha- 
viour in the End of the third Act, noble as it 
is, rather appears the Effect of ſudden Enthu- 
fiaſm, than what we ſhould naturally expect 
from his foregoing Character. But you inge- 
nuouſly acknowledge the great Superiority of 


Mr, Whitehead's old Horatius to Corneille's old 
Horace ; therefore I will dwell no longer on 


this Character, 
Publius Horatius in the Engliſh Play. 
Publius Horatius inherits his Father's publick 


.Spirit and Love of Glory; in his Youth blazes 


forth in its brighteſt Luſtre all the raging 
Flame that old Age had ſtifled and ſmother'd 


into Smoke in the Father, and his firm Arm 


and unſhaken Nerves could execute what from 
the old Man could only break forth in Words, 
and ſhow itſelf in vain Tranſports of Joy and 


fruitleſs Rapture. Publius cou'd go forth arm'd 


his Country's Champion, old Horatius, like 
E 2 Neſtor 
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mate the Vouth bytheir Valour to acquire future 


In 8 we ſee Horatius in the Vigour of 


Publius with his Strength. . decayed, his Vi- 


F 
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Nestor in Hymer, could only talk of Deeds paſt, 
and from a Relation of his former Actions, ani- 


Fame. His interrupting Valerius in the in- 
tereſting Account he is giving of the preſent 
Times to talk of the former, is inimitably 
beautiful. But I am rambling from the Cha- 
racter of Publius, who inherited his Father 's 
Tenderneſs as well as his Valour ; his Senſibi- 
lity was too great not to feel the Shock of 
contending with his Friends, nor perhaps 
could he have contended with them, had it 
been for Life; but when it became a Conteſt 
which ſhould be an Empire, Alba or Rome; 
when his Country had truſted its future Fate [ 
on the Conduct and Bravery of his Family 
alone; all other Thoughts fled from his Boſom, 
and in the Roman Patriot, the Friend was loſt. L 
Publius loved his Friend, and loved his Siſter, =. 
whilſt he fought with the one and deſtroyed 3 | 
the other; he could figh, he could weep for \ + 
them, but his Country he worſhipp'd ; for her 
would willingly bleed and die himſelf, and to 
her he would facrifiee not only her Enemies in 
Action, but alſo her Enemies even in Thought. 
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Vouth, and in Horatius we behold the future 


gour | loſt, his Love of Glory only remaining 


to prove what he once was. Sameneſs of. 


Character, I confeſs, I do not much admire, 


but in Father and Son tis not only excufable 
£ but 
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but juſtifiable. ; nay, to ſpeak my own Senti- 
ment, I think it a Beauty ; the ſame Habits, 
the ſame Education make it probable it ſhould 
be ſo ; beſides, in theſe two Characters there 
is a ſtrong Difference, in the greater Tender- 
neſs of the Father, the ſuperior Sternneſs of 


the Son. 
Young Horace in the French Play. 


Young Horace is bold, valiant, undaunted, 
reſolute ; is fired with a moſt ardent Love of 
his Country, but joined to ſuch a ſavage Am- 
bition of Glory, that he makes a Boaſt of his 
unfeeling Heroiſm, and his ſtrong Deſire of 
engaging his Friends; his Fierceneſs reſembles 
that of a Lyon or 'Tyger, rather than the ſet- 
tled Reſolution of Man-like Firmneſs ; in the 
Roman he loſes his Humanity, and to prove 
himſelf a Patriot, he forgets that he is to 
ſuſtain at the ſame time the Character of a 
Man; nor does he ſhew by any Signs of Af 
fection, that he owns the Names of Huſband 
or Backer. This brutal Character Corneille 
ſeems to think neceſſary to bring on Camlla's 
Death; how beautiful then is the Contrivance, 


that by a natural and eaſy Incident brings on 


her Death, and at the ſame time ſuffers us to 
lament and pity Publius for the Action? His 
Love of Glory is equal in the French and En- 


mh . but in the French, Brutality is the 
__ Charac- 
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Characteriſtick of, his Mind, and in the Eng. | 1 
k/>, Humanity. _ | | 1 


The King's Charater in the Engliſh Play. 


The King is humane, a Lover of his Peo- 
ple, zealous for the Roman Glory; but yet 
willing to preſerve the Lives of his Subjects. 
I know his general Character in Hiſtory is 
that of a warlike Prince; but as the Horatii 
muſt be the warlike Heroes of the Tragedy, 
I think it was very judicious to let the King 
appear in no other Light than as a Lover of 
his People. In Corneille, the Alban Dictator 


is related to have propoſed the Truce; how 


much more beautiful is it in the Engliſb, that 
the Propoſal ſhould come from the Roman 
King, who by being introduced on the Stage 
we have ſomeAcquaintance with, than from the 
Dictator of the Albans, who never appears, 


and with whom we have no other Acquain- 


tance in the Tragedy than what the Relation 
of this one Propoſal gives us. 
Corncille indeed follows Liuvy more cloſely 


than Mr. Whitehead, for in Livy the Dictator 


of the Albans, and not Tullus Hoſtilius, propo- 
ſes the Truce; but as I faid before, Livy wrote 
a Hiſtory, and not a Tragedy ; nar can it be 
properly called departing from the Hiſtory, as 
the Truce itſelf is related, to change the Pro- 
poſers of it; nor is it changing the Characters 
in any eſſential Point, where one Perſon pro- 

5 | poles, 


t 


— & 


1 no- body but the King could do it. 


11 


3 poſes, and the other readily agrees to it. And 
then introducing the King ſo early in the Play, 


is, in my Opinion, not only proper but beauti- 
ful, as it gives an Opportunity for thoſe cha- 


3 racteriſtick Speeches of Publius Horatius, when 


the King bids him try well his Heart; and 
Old Ho- 
ratius, in the midſt of his Rapture, that his 
Sons were choſe for the Combat, would not 
one Moment have born the Thought that ei- 
ther of them could have admitted any Conſi- 
deration to have weigh'd one Grain in 
the Balance againſt the Thoughts of ſupport- 
ing their Country's Cauſe, and Publius Hora- 
tius himſelf would not have ſuffered a meaner 
Perſon to have declared one Doubt of his fail- 
ing in his Duty; but it is one of the principal 
Beauties of the Engliſb Play, that we are tho- 


roughly acquainted with each Character by 


their firſt Appearance, and I believe I may 
juſtly fay, that not one of them throughout 
the whole, either once ſpeaks or acts contrary 
to our Opinion, form d from their firſt Ap- 
pearance. 


The King's Character in the French Play. 


The King does not appear till the fifth 
Act; where he has really ſo little of Charac- 
ter to ſuſtain, that I am at a Loſs what to ſay 
of him: four or five Speeches, I think, is all 


he ſpeaks, and his Praiſes of Horace for pre- 
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[32] 
ſerving his Crown, does not ſeem ſo mucli 
calculated to fpeak to the Roman People, as 
in the Engliſb, where the King tells the Ci- 
tizens, that their Freedom was preſerved by 


the Hands of Publius Horatius. 


Valerius in the Engliſh Play. 


Valerius has not the Charecteriftick of a 
Roman given him to appear in; the 
Horatii ſo nobly ſhine in that Character, 
that it would have been too great a Sameneſs 


to have made another Hero fir'd with the 


Love of Glory; therefore the only Light we 
can ſee Valerius in, is that of a young Man, 
who is, what is commonly called, in Love; 


that is, he is ſeized with a violent Paſſion for 


Horatia, which he is reſolved to gratify, if 
Art or Induſtry can bring about his Purpoſe: 
and we may certainly ſay that every Speech 


he utters, and every Step he takes, tends to 


that Deſign. 
Valere 77 Corneille. 


Vaualere appears not till the fourth Act, and 
then only as a Meſſenger, to bring the News 
of young Horace s Victory to his Father. Tho 
the News is indeed important, yet here is 
no Room for Valere to ſhew himſelf in any 
Light from which one might collect his Cha- 


racter; and as we have had ſo little Acquain- 


tance 
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tance with him, we wonder how he comes 


to be of ſo much Importance in the laſt A&, 
as to ſtand forth as the Accuſer of young 
Horace. Corneille himſelf does not juſtify this 
Conduct; however he excuſes it by ſaying 
he could find no Place to introduce him be- 
fore : But then we muſt grant the ſuperior 
Contrivance of the Erg/i/h Poet, who has 
made his Valerius of ſome Conſequence m 
the Beginning of the Play, and cured what 


even Corneille thinks worthy of Excuſę. 


Curiace in Corneille only. 


Curiace has juſt as much Sofineſs and Hu- 
manity as can conſiſt with a religious Adhe- 
rence to the Service of his Country; even 
when that Country demands his giving up 
all his tendereſt, private Engagements for her 
Welfare ; his Love of Glory, and his Coun- 
try's Honour, ſubdued, but not extirpated all 
his ſofter Senſations : This you fay is a proper 
and a beautiful Contraſt to the Brutality of 
Horace; T would have allow'd the Truth 
of your Obſervation, had Corneille intended 
Curiace the Hero of his Play; had he deſign'd 
his Audience ſhould have deteſted young 
Horace, looked at him with Horror, and on 
his Account have found but one only Cauſe 


for Grief; namely, that the Roman Citizens 
had not candemn'd him to a ſhameful Death. 


Corneille, if alive, would not thank you for 
| laying 
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ſaying this was his Deſign, and yet this 


naturally follows his Characters of young 
Horace and Curiace, The Engliſh Author 
has judiciouſly blended. in his Publius the 
Dignity of the higheſt Heroiſm, with all the 
Softneſs of Humanity; in the Contention 
of the two Paſſions in his Breaſt, he has 
contrived to make his Audience ſympathize 
with his Hero; and he at once raiſes our 
higheſt Adwmiration: and calls forth all our 


Pity. In introducing Curiace, Corneille has di- 


vided all the Characters, he has taken the 
Humanity from his Hero, to adorn his ſecond 
Character with it, and he has carried this 
Softneſs to ſuch a Height, that it is hardly 
conſiſtent with the Firmneſs of Mind neceſla- 
ry for ſuch a Combat; it degenerates almoſt 
to Weakneſs, and robs. his Women of their 
Right of complaining, © Inſtead of the Com- 

laints of one Woman, Curiace, Sabine and 
Camille divide between them their Complaints 
for one Cauſe; and in different Dreſſes almoſt 
utter the Kirin Sentiments : and the ſame 


Images being ſo often convey'd to our Minds, 


become languid and loſe their Force. 

Flavian in Corneille, is the Meſſenger to 
Curiace of that intereſting News, that he and 
his Brothers were nominated by "Alba to en- 
Fe the Horatii; but as he = no other 

uſineſs in the Play, we know nothing of. 
his Character, ey 

And 
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And now, I think, I have gone through | 
the Characters of the Men; and will conſider 
Whether the making the double Alliance, and 
the introducing Sabine, will anſwer the Pur- 
poſes you ſeem to imagine. 


The Character of Horatia in the En glich Play, 


Horatia was bred up in the Horatian Family, 
in the ſtricteſt Principle of the Love: of her 
Country; this was fix d in her Mind from her 
Infancy, and as her Stature incre aſed, ſ did 
this Principle take deeper Root in her Bra ſt. 

1 Her Love of Curiatius alone came to diſpute 1s 1 
Power, a Love juſt on the brink of being com- 1 
1 pleated, ſanctified by her Father's Choice, no q 
bar but the publick Contentions between Rome 4 
and Alba. Her Prayers and Tears being daily 1 
pour'd forth for Peace, when ſhe was ſudden- 7 
ly ſhock'd with the News, that either Curi- 1 
atius muſt fall by the Hands of the Horatii, þ 
or that ſhe muſt receive her Huſband adorn'd f 
with the cruel Spoils of her Brothers Blood. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to place a Wo- 
man in a Situation much more dreadful ; here 

mm Horatia again is the Contention of Paſſions, 
neceſſary to make a Tragedy; Horatia's Soul 
was overpower'd by Love, and yet that Love 
was conteſted in her Breaſt, by a ſtrong De- 
fire of conforming her Conduct to the ſtricteſt 

Principles of a Roman Virgin. Horatia, born 

: and bred in the Family of the Horatii, ſhared 
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common Dreams conquer all her Confidence 


( 36 ] 
their Spirit, their Love of Glory, and their un- 
daunted Reſolution; Death ſhe could have 


faced, as ſhe herſelf ſays; but the warring. 
Paſſions that contended in her Boſom, were 


too ſtrong for all her Reſolutions ; the Hora- 


| tian Blood that ran in her Veins, flow'd with 
too much Vigour, to ſuffer Softneſs to be her 


Characteriſtick; and had not the Love of 


Curiatius intervened, ſhe would have ſhared _ 
the Glory of her Family even to her Father's - 
Wiſh ; had ſhe not fix'd in her Mind, as the 
firſt Principle of her Religion a ſtrong Love 


for her Country, had Affection and Softneſs 
wholly poſſeſs'd her; ſhe would have wept 
her Huſband's Fall, but could not have work'd 


herſelf up to that Rage, in which ſhe pours 


forth all thoſe Curſes on Rome, which very 
naturally brought on her Death by her Bro- 
ther's Hand; had fhe had leſs Affection for 
Curiatius, ſhe had had no Contention in her 
Mind to have form'd her Diſtreſs; had ſhe 


poſſeſſed leſs Spirit and Horatian Love of Glo- 


ry, Curſes would not have been her natural 
Vent for Affliction. 


The Character of Camille in Corneille. 
Camille is of fo fearful and deſponding a 
Temper, that even an Oracle can only, for a 
very ſhort Time, give her Mind any fixed 
Hope of her Afflictions being ended; ſhe lets 


in 


2 
in the Oracle, which by the way is impious 
in her, conſidering that the Dependence on 
3 Oracles: was Part of the Religion of the Ro- 
mans. Camille is ſoon elated with the Proſpect 
of any approaching private Happineſs, but 
ſoon again depreſſed by the diſtant View of a 


Diſappointment; does not ſhew Violence of 


Paſſion enough, to make us expect from her 
ſuch daring Behaviour to her Brother, nor does 


ſhe intereſt us enough in her Favour, to raiſe 


in our Minds the proper Compaſſion, tho' we 
deteit her. Brother for the Action; nor is her 
Character in Corneillt, in my Opinion, half fo 
ſtrong as you have repreſented it, not purpoſely 
Jam very certain. But have you not without 
being conſcious of it, (a very common Caſe) 


taken your Idea of Camille, from Mr, White- 


head's Horatia? And I muſt fo far contradict: 


ou here, as to ſay it was moſt truly unnatural, 
for ſuch a Character as Camille's, to meet her 
Brother in that raging Fury, and this Corneille 
himſelf confeſſes. In ſhort, was Camille as 
gentle as you have repreſented her, her Death 
could not have happen'd in Corneillè's man- 


ner; and if her Affections had been as ſtrong 


as you ſuppoſe, the News of her Hufband's 
Death had not left her Mind at Liberty, to 
have made all thoſe. cool Reflections in the 
Soliloquy you mention, The Truth is, Cornezlle 
was divided between two Characters, almoſt 
in the ſame Situation, and being ſometimes 
warm'd with his Sabine, and ſometimes with 

his 
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[38] 
his Camille, he has drawn only a faint Sketch 
of the latter, with nothing ſtrong or ſtriking 


in her Character, till ſhe ſuddenly breaks forth 


Into that amazing Fury, in the fifth Scene of 


the fourth Act. And give me leave to ſay that in 
this ref; you are more Partial to your 
favourite Corncille, than he is to himſelf, 


abine and V. aleria, you fay truly, are both 
Characters of the Poet's Invention ; ; they are 


ſuch different Characters, that we can only 


- obſerve which is moſt neceſſary to the Play; 
you give it on the Side of Sabine, tho' the na- 
tural Candour of your Mind cannot hel 


breaking forth in wanton Praiſes of Valeria; 


all you ſay of her is juſt; ſhe appears as a 
very uncommon Character on the Stage. 
Valeria is A FRIEND: * * She has Tears for 


de others Woes, and Patience for her own.” The 


Miſts of Paſſion blind her not, her Mind on 
her own Account ſtill calm and undiſturbed, 


only feels her Friend's Misfortunes. She is 
impartial in her Judgment, cool in her 


Actions, tho' warm in her Aﬀections; ſhe _ 
no wiſh but what centers in the H Happineſs of 
the Family in which ſhe is then a Gueſt; a 
altho' her own Mind is not agitated by ſtrong 
Paſſions, yet we ſee her play a confiderable 
and a neceſſary Part, in almoſt every Scene, 
Characters of this Kind, we are very apt to 
pay too little Regard "y * do not nd 
an 
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and ſet our on Paſſions on Fire, as thoſe Cha- 
racters do which are blown into Storms by 


every guſt of outward Accident. The Sailor 


who has ſpent his Life at Sea, in the Recital 
of his Adventures, paſſes over every plea- 
ſant Hour he has enjoy'd in a ſerene Sky; but 
fixes on the Moment of a Storm, throws him- 
ſelf out in the Deſcription of it brings back 
the Scene to his own Remembrance, as well as 
paints it to the Imagination of his attentive 
Hearers, talks of every hidious Wave and Bil- 
low; whilſt perhaps the Pilot, who by com- 
manding his own Fears, and keeping his Mind 
calm, preſerved the Ship, is forgot, and ſunk 
in Oblivion in his relation. 

The Character of Sabine is inconſiſtent. 

She talks of Conſtancy of Mind, and reſtraining 
her Tears, yet are her Apprehenſions as ſtrong 
as Camille s ; ſometimes ſhe will be a Roman; 
ſometimes her own Country, the Place of her 
Birth, poſſeſſes all her Thoughts. Between Ca- 
mille and Sabine, you ſay, is again that beauti- 


ful Contraſt, as was before between Horace and 


Curiace; but here again, I ſay, Sabine only 
robs Camille of her Complaints ; and inſtead 
of a Contraſt of Characters, there is only a Con- 
fuſion; many of Sabines Speeches would have 
done full as well for Camille, and many of 


Camille's had as naturally flow d from the 


Mouth of Sabine. The Engliſʒ Horatia in 

every Agony of her Mind makes ſome Pre- 

paration tor the Cataſtrophy of her Death ; 
the 


[ 40 ] 
the French Sabize ſays not one Word, as 1 
remember, that conduces to any one Action 


in the Play. And as to what you ſay, that the 


introduction of Sabine produces that fine Scene 
in the third Act, of their Contention, which 
was in the moſt deplorable Situation ; to 
ſpeak my real Sentiments, I think that Scene 
Has no other tendency, than to deſtroy in us 


every grain of Pity for thoſe two Heroines of 


the Play. For tho' indeed it is very natural for 
Aelfiſh Minds, by the Aſſiſtance of their Ima- 
ginations, to lefien the Misfortunes of others, 
whilſt they heighten their own ; yet cannot I 
think the Repreſentation of ſuch ſelfiſh Minds, 
properly calculated to raiſe any Compaſſion in 
a judicious feeling Audience. Had Cornewle 
been writing a Burleſque on the Friendſhip of 
Women, this indeed, with the Words a little 
varied into ſuch as we call more Comic, had 


been very proper to have anſwered his Pur- 


poſe, Naturally might you and I fit down 
cooly, to conſider whoſe Situation was moſt to 
be lamented, Sabine's or Camille's; but for 
them to be {c}fiſhly making light of each others 
Burthens, proves nothing, but that they af- 
fected to feel more ſtrongly, than they were 
capable of feeling; and in that Scene they are 
to me, rather the Objects of Contempt than 
Compaſlion ; and Corneille when he wrote it, 
appears as he had introduced two Women, 
rather to want Matter to fill up both their 


Characters, than Judiciouſly to imagine this to 
be 
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be a proper Dialogue to fall from the Mouths 
of the Heroines of Tragedy; defign'd to move 
our Paſſions and affects our Hearts ; but in- 
deed all that you fay for the Introduction of 
Sabine, in my Opinion anſwers itſelf, when, as 
I before ſaid, the natural Candour of your 
Mind breaks forth, in confeſſing the indiſ- 
putable Excellence of Valeria. 

The double Alliance, the double W 
ſtory, I own was more adapted to the French 
Genius, as it is their Taſte to have all their 
Stories turn on Love; but I was greatly pleaſ- 
ed to find, our judicious Exgliſb Author had 
kept his Valeriu free from any other Motive 
to her Actions than Friendſhip. I was even 
| afraid every Scene, the firſt Night I ſaw the 
f | Play, leſt he ſhould have fallen into the beaten 
Track, by making Valeria in Love with Publius; 


e eee, popu. 


4 to my great Delight, he avoided it, and inſtead 
4 of Corneille having made the Contraſt you 
A ſpeak of, tis Mr. htehead has done it; The 
> French Sabine rakes only, as I have ſaid be- 
_ fore, a Confuſion of Characters; the Eng liſb 
3 Vateria | is a beautiful Contraſt of a Woman 
. guided by Reaſon, and directed by Judgment; 
. to a Woman; under the Influence of tem 
. ſtuous contending Paſſions, 
: The Character of Julie in Corneille, is only 
a common Female-Confidant to Camille and 
| Sabine, obliged to hear their Complaints; nor 
f do I ſee any other uſe ſhe is of in the Play, 
: G till 


L 42 ] 

till to my great Aſtoniſhment ſhe brings the 
important News to old Horace, of the Flight 
of his Son, which cauſes that fine Scene at 
the End of the third Act. Valeria, whoſe 
Character we are ſo well acquainted with, 
and whoſe Anxiety to view the Event of the 
Combat, had been before ſo properly raiſed by 
her Friend's Agonies, declares the Flight of 
Publius to his Father, with great Propriety, 
and naturally induces the beautiful Scene 
which follows it. | 

I think, I have now gone through the 
Characters of each Play, and have dwelt the 
longer on them, as I think the chief Merit 
of a Dramatic Writer, is the drawing ſtrong 
Characters, and making them conſiſtent through 
the whole. The Fable in Poetry juſtly holds 
the firſt Place, in the ſame Manner as the Story 
does in a Picture. A Man may ſhew his 
Judgment in the Choice of his Fable, or Sub- 
Ject ; yet his Genius, as a Poet or a Painter, 
can only exert itſelf: is in the Diſpoſition 
and finiſhing his Figures; hat in the Contri- 
vance .of Incidents, and heightening his Cha- 
racters. And, tho' I confeſs that Corneille 
has given us ſome fine Sketches, yet it is Mr, 
Whitehead that has finiſh'd them in ſo maſter- 
ly a Manner, that our Judgments are ſatisfied, 
whilſt our Imaginations are pleaſed. 

But now, having ſiniſh'd the Characters, I 
will, by going through the Scenes, endeavour 


to ſhew you, that you have ſuffer'd an un- 


Common 
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common Partiality to ſteal on your Mind, in 
the Repreſentation of the Conduct of Cor- 
neille's Horace: In which, the firſt and ſe- 
cond Scenes are intended, as you juſtly ſay, to 
let us into the Characters of the two principal 


Women ; but if you will attend to theſe two 


Scenes cloſely, you will perceive that Inten- 
tion is not anſwered ; for thefe two Characters 
differ not enough (as L have obferved) to let 
us know what een to __ from either 
of them. 
What you ſay concerning -cho:Beanties of 
the Oracle, in the firſt Act, conſidering the 
Roman. Cuſtom of conſulting Oracles, I do 
not diſpute ; but then the little Uſe that is 
made of it, according to Corxeille's own Con- 
feſſion, takes away the Efficacy of it; and the 
introducing the Dream immediately after the 
Oracle, is too much of imaginary Joy and 
Pleaſure : and I confeſs the Simplicity of the 
Engliſh, where Horatia's Paſſions turn imme- 
diately on the alternate Hopes and Fears, raiſ- 
ed by every Variation of the preſent Incidents, 
pleaſes me better, 

The firſt Act of the Roman Father, opens 
with the Entrance of Horatia, earneſtly en- 


quiring News from that Field which contain'd 


the Objects of all her Fears, and all her Hopes; 
and is told, that a deciſive Battle was that 
Day, nay, that Hour expected. By this Means 
the Audience, as well as Horatia, are inform- 
ed in a few Words, of the Situation of the 


8 2 Roman, 


= 


Roman, as well as of the Alban Affairs. And is 


not this Method of letting the Audience know 
the preſent Situation of the Heroes, to be pre- 


| fer'd to that of their being inform'd by the 


Diſcourſe of Perſons concerning it, who were 
before acquainted with it themſelves ? 

In the next Scene, Valeria enters to Ho- 
ratia ; and here, at once, we are perfectly 
acquainted with their Character. Horatia, 
by every Word ſhe utters, ſhews her Mind 
torn and rent with divided Paſſions; Valeria 
ſhews no other Anxiety, but for ber F riend 5 
Peace of Mind. 

Old Horatius appears in the third 
Scene, bringing the welcome News of the 
Truce, and the Conditions of it, leaves it to a 
younger Tongue to relate the Particulars, but 
with a Characteriſtic old Man's Loquacity, 
interrupts the very Narration he had deſir'd, 
and fearful for the Roman State, trembles to 
truſt her Cauſe in the Hands of fo few Cham- 
-Pions. But when Valerius declares the Decree 
1 fix'd, beyond the Power of Horatius to alter 
it, can there be any thing greater, or more 
truly natural, (when we confider the Character 
of old Horatius ) than his turning his Fear 
into Joy, by the very Idea that one of his 
Sons might be choſe their Country's Cham- 
pion. In ſhort, our Expectations of the future 
Behaviour. of Horatius, are firmly fix'd from 
this Scene; nor do I remember, that our Ex- 


petations' are once | diſappointed throughout 


the 


1451 
the whole, tho ſometimes, I think, the old 


Man even excceds them. 
In the fourth Scene, Horatia very natu- 


rally enquires for her Lover; her Behaviour 


on the Account Valerius lyly gives of his 
Coldneſs, is ſuch as we muſt have expected 
from a Woman in her Situation: And in the 
next Scene, where Valeria chides her Brother 
for the fooliſhly cunning, and cruel Part he 
had acted, in alarming her Friend's Fears that 
Curiatius had forgot her; we ſee that Valeria 
would not partially blind her Eyes to the 
Faults of thoſe ſhe loved, but was ſincere 
enough in her Affection; to perſuade them 
for their own Sakes, to "avoid thoſe Faults, 
and by what ſhe ſays when her Brother has 
left her, ſhe plainly proves, that ſne would 
not add to his Miſeries, by giving him any 
Idea of her own Sorrows. 


Poor Youth ! he knows not how I feel bis 
: Anguiſh, 


| Yet dare not from 70 pity w what J feel, 


Compare theſe firſt Acts of the French and 
Engliſh Play, and I am certain you will ac- 
knowledge, how greatly the Advantage lies on 
the Side of the latter. In the French, we 
are told indeed the State of Rome and Alta, 
but it is related by two Perſons converſing 
about it, with an intention only of Informing 


the | Audience whereas in the Engliſh Play, 
the 


146] 
the Information is given to e anxiouſiy 
ſec king the News, and deeply intereſted in 
the Event. In the French, the utmoſt we can 
learn, is the Character of two Women, (tho 
J have already told you, that I do not think 
we are much acquainted with them) ; in the 
Engliſh, the Characters of Horatius, Horatia, 
Valerius, and Valeria, are all plainly, and at 
one View ſet before our Eyes; we are anxious 


that the Father ſhould obtain for his F amily 


the Honour he ſo earneſtly wiſhes, and our 
Minds (remembering he is a Roman) are pro- 
perly led to ſympathize with the undoubted 
Hero of the Play. 

The Love of. Valere for Camille, in the 
French, is quite uſeleſs; in the Engliſh, the Love 
of V, ain for Horatia is cloſely connected with 


the other Parts of the Play; and by being thus 


early introduced, gives riſe to many Beauties, 
Firſt, the occaſional Diſtreſs it gives Horatia, 
by raifing doubtful Fears in her Mind, that 
ſhe was forgot by Curiatius ; then the Oppor- 


tunity it gives Valeria to exert a noble Impar- 


tiality, one of the moſt ſhining” Parts of her 


Character; and in the laſt Scene, where pub- 
lic Spirit was the only Plea before the Romans, 
that could induce them to pardon Publius the 
Death of his Siſter, it muſt give a ſudden 
Turn to the Minds of the Citizens, 
they find that the Accuſation of /, alerius 
ceeded from a private Paſſion. I have 
thrown together all J had to ſay concerning 
Falerius, 


when 


— O- 
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Valerius, tho' it extends to the laſt Act, to 
collect it, as much as poſſible together. 

The ſecond Act of the Roman Fatber 
opens with Horatia and Valeria, the former 
(by her calm and generous Friend) is juſt re- 
lieved from the Doubts Valerius had raiſed in 
her Mind, concerning her Lover's Conſtancy ; 
the old Man enters in Tranſports, with the 


Tidings that all three of his Sons are choſen 


for the Combat; every Word he utters in this 
Scene is noble, and places before us a true 
Roman Hero; Horatia is alarm'd in ſome 
Degree for her Brothers; Publius enters; the 
Firmneſs of his Mind, and the Joy he expreſſes 
for the high Honour conferr'd on him by his 
Country, join'd to the Father's Tranſports, 
makes Horatia too, for the Moment, a perfect 
Roman, and no one Wiſh eſcapes her, againſt 
her Brother's approaching arduous Taſk ; but 
ſhe bends her Knees in Supplication to the 
Gods, that he may come off victorious, and 
adds a Curſe on any one, who ſhall with a 


fad Brow diſgrace his Triumph. As this Part 


to me is a very great Beauty, I muſt beg 
Leave to quote the whole Prayer, and the 


Curſe. | | 

| Horatia. | Kneeling. + 
Hear me, dread God of War, protect and 
ave him Bo 

For thee and thy immortal Rome he fights ! 

Daſh the proud Spear from ev'ry hoſtile Hand 

That dares oppoſe him ; may each Alban _ 

y 


= 
Fly from his Preſence, or his Vengeance feel ! 
[Riſing 
And when in Triumph he returns to Rome, 
Hail bim ye Maids with grateful Songs of Praiſes 
And ſeatter all the blooming Spring before him. 
Curs'd be the envious Brow that ſmiles not then, 
Cursed be the Wretch that wears one mark of 
Sorrow, 
Or flies not thus with open Arms to greet him, 


How flat and unaffecting is the Camille of 


Corneille, when ſhe ſays, that in offering up 
Vows for her Brother, ſhe had offered them 
againſt her Lover, in compariſon of the Horatia 
of Mr. Mbitebead, when before our Eyes ſhe 
utters that Prayer and Curſe in the inſtant be- 
fore the Diſcovery, that her Curſe muſt turn 
upon herſelf, ſince her Brother could not come 
triumphant Home, unleſs the conquered Cu- 
riatii bled for his Victory; ; and the mixing this 
Curſe with her Prayers, finely prepares us for 
all that follows. 

The King himſelf comes to acquaint Hora- 
tius with the important News, that the Curi- 
atii, were named the Alban Champions ; - and 
by this Means gives us a true Idea of the Re- 
ſpect that was paid by Majeſty itſelf to a Roman 
Senator, who like Horatius was fired with his 
Country's Love, The King's Examination of 
the young Hero, whether he could ſtand ſo 
tender a Trial, as oppoſing his Sword to the 
Breaft he loved, is, in Opinion, far beyond 

nay 
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any Scene in the ſecond Act of Corneille, The 
noble Anſwers of Publius alſo gives an Op- 
portunity for heightening the Father's Reſent- 
ment againſt him in the third Act. Can there 
be any Compariſon between Hlavius telling 
Curiatius this important News, and the Diſ- 
covery's being made with all the Dignity that 
Majeſty can give it : When the King's Mind 
ſeems labouring with ſomething he fears Ho- 
ratius will dread to hear, F ow beautiful is 
it, that the old Man can have no Dread of 
any thing, but his Sons not being their Coun- 
try's Champions. 


Horatius. They have not ſure 
Made choice of other Combatants My Sons, 
Muſt they not fight for Rome ? 


Horatia hears that her BROTHERS are no- 
minated to be expoſed alone, to a dreadful 
Combat, with Sighs and Fears only; but when 
ſhe hears her LovER is to be expoſed to the 
dreadful Danger of encountering the Horatii, 
her Spirits will no longer ſupport the Conflict, 
but her Friend's Arms receive her fainting. I 
know few Scenes fuller of Action than this, tho 
tis cauſed by News brought from the Alban 
Camp; for what I call Action in a Play, is the 
various Turns of the Minds of thoſe Characters, 
Which the Author, if he has done judiciouſly, 
has made us thoroughly acquainted with. *Tis 


Action to me, whilſt the King, fearful of being 


H deluded 


— 
deluded by a fudden ſhow of Valour, dives in- 
to the very Thoughts of Publius, till he owns 
the Senſibility of his Heart towards his F riends, 
whilſt at the ſame Time, he declares his fd 
Reſolves to purſue his Duty. This gives the 
King an Opportunity of nobly diſtinguiſhing 
the firm Reſolve of Virtue and of Reaſon, from 
brutal Force. What could have been more 
nobly invented by the Power of Man's Ima- 
ination, to raiſe all our Pity for the Heroes, 


that Inſtant about to oppoſe each other, Life 


for Life, to preſerve their Country, than to 
convey at once to our Minds, all the tender 
Senſations theſe Heroes had ever felt for each 
other, by the Endearments of Friendſhip, even 
from their Childhood ? 

Did you obſerve the very great Beauty of the 
two following Speeches? 


Tullus Hoſtilius. 

But yet conſider, 

Is it an eafy Task to change Aﬀe&ions 2 

In the dread Onſet can your meeting Eyes 
Forget their uſual Intercourſe, and wear 

At once the Frown of War and ſtern Defince #7 
Will not each Look recal the fond Remembrance 
Of Childhood paſt, when the whole open Soul 
Breath'd cordial Love, and plighted many a Vow 
Of tend reſt Import? Think on thet young Soldier, 
And tell me if 2 Breaji be il. unmoved ? 


Publius, 


| | P ublius. 

Think not, O King, howe'er reſolv'd enCombat, 
3 T t jo looſely to the Bonds of Nature 
Als not to feel their Force, I feel it ſtrong y. 
I love the Curiatii, and would ſerve them 
At Life's Expence: But here a nobler Couſe 
3} Demands my Sword : For all Conneftions elſe, 
All private Duties are ſubordinate 
1 To what we owe the public, Partial Ties 
Son, and Father, Huſbend, Friend, or Brother, 
* Owe their Enjoyments to the public Safety, 
And without that are vain.—Nor need we, Sir, 
Caſt of Humanity, and to be Heroes 
Ceaſe to be Men, As in our earlieſt Days, 
White yet we learn'd the Exerciſe of War, 
We ſtrove together, not as Enemies, 
Yet conſcious each of his peculiar Worth, 
And ſcorning each to yield; fo wwill we now 
Engage with ardent not with hoſtile Minds, 
Not fired with Rage, but emulous of Fame. 


This Diſcourſe ended, the King is fo ſatisſied 
with the Behaviour of Publius on the ſtricteſt 
Examination of his inmoſt Thoughts, as to 
ſay when he leaves him preparing for the 
Battle, | 


ee LE IRE; 
N NN ee ee 


When next we meet, lis Rome and Liberty. 
Then how naturally does it follow, that old 
Horatius, warm'd with his Son's noble Anſwers 
to the King, ſhouid fetch his own Sword to arm 
him for the Field, and that the very Name of 

| | H2 tnat 
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that Sword ſhould wt back to the old Man' 8 


Remembrance his own former valiant Deeds 
againſt his Country's Foes. Here, I confeſs, 
the old Horatius made me forget, for the pre- 
ſent; all other Thoughts but ſuch as concern'd 
the Death or Victory of Publius: But I can- 
not expreſs what I felt, when in the ſudden 
Tyrn of the old Man's Mind, from the 


Thoughts of his Son's Glory, to the iofter 


Thoughts of a Parent for his Daughicr's At- 
flictions, he ſays, 


1 feel thy Sifter's Sorrows like a Father, 
She was my Soul's Deli 1 — 


When old Horatius goes to fetch the Sword, 
and Horatia enters, Ido not perceive a Poſſibility 
of altering this Scene, to convey to us ſtronger 
Images of the Senfations of Publius and Ho- 
ratia, than what every Word they utter does 
convey. Horatia, tortured with her Griefs, 
begs of her Brother what ſhe herſelf acknow- 


| ledges to be impoſſible. The young Hero of 
the Engliſh Play does indeed become the Ob- 


ject of our Pity, whilſt he is the Object of 
our Admiration, when ſpeaking of his Siſter's 
Tears and Entreaties, he ſays, 5, 


——T hey may make 

' My Taſe more hard, and my 2 bleed with- 
in me, 

But cannot 5 my Virtue. 


This 


e 
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This is a Character worthy our Attention, 
worthy to alarm our Hopes and Fears; but 
Brutality, tho' dignify'd with all the ſpecious 
Names of Glory, can never raiſe in my Mind 
any other Paſſion than that of Hatred and De- 
teſtation ; and it has been an Obſervation that 
has kept its Ground throughout all Ages, that 
Heroes in the Field have been moſt capable 
of tender Senſations at home: If this be true, 
how judiciouſly has Mr. Whitehead given this 
Tenderneſs to Publius Horatius? nay, if this 


| Obſervation be true, tho Livy, as an Hiſto- 


rian, (as I have mentioned I think already) 
could only tell us the Matters of Fact; yet 
by relating the heroic Actions of Horatius 
in the Field, he in a manner proves him to be 


capable of theſe tender Senſations generally ac- 


knowledged to accompany couragious and va- 


liant Minds. But this Softneſs ſhew'd in the 


Mind of Publius, ſeized my Imagination, 
and has made me ramble from my Purpoſe, 


' which was to ſhew all the Beauties of this Scene; 


nor indeed is it very eaſy to follow my own 
Purpoſe, except by quoting almoſt every 


Speech in it. All the Turns of Horatia's 
Mind are ſo ſtrongly, and yet ſo ſimply ex- 


preſs'd, that her own Words alone can do her 
Thoughts Juſtice. Publius remains the firm 
Hero in his Reſolves, and yet beautifully ſhews 


the affectionate Brother in his Senſations. And 


when the old Man enters with the Sword to 


arm his Son, he is again at once the Roman 


Patriot 
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Patriot and the tender Parent. But I will 
dwell no longer on the Beauties of this Act, 
for I have been warm'd with real Admiration 
of it into a greater Length than I intended ; 


only give me leave to add, that Horatia, when | 


ihe Ys, 


Alas] forgive me Si-. Im very wretched, 

Indeed I am—yet I will ſtrive to flop 

This ſwelling Grief, and bear it like your 
Daughter, 

Do but forgive me, Sir. 


does by that ſhort Speech, expreſſing her great 
Wretchedneſs, more powerfully excite my 
Tears, than I have Words to deſcribe. 

And now, my good Friend, will you, with 
your uſual Candour, compare the ſecond Acts 
of the French and Engliſh Plays, and tell me, 
if you can regret the Loſs of thoſe Scenes in 
which Cornezlle's Curiace is introduced, when 


you have conſidered the many great Beauties 
in this Act which I have named, with many 


more, which, if I was minutely to enumerate, 
would {well this Letter to a Volume, and take 


up much more Time than my preſent Leiſure 


vill admit? I believe when you come again 
coolly to reflect on thoſe Scenes you praiſe in 
Corneille, you will not find them half ſo ex- 
cellent as you at preſent imagine them; on 
which I have already partly obſerved in ſpeak- 
ang of the Character of Corneille's a 

: an 


2 


and I think I may venture to ſay, the Scene 


between Curiace and Camille is not natural, 


_ conſidering his Character; nor could he have 


ſtood her Tears and Intreaties, without yield- 
ing, in the Diſpoſition and Temper of Mind 
ſhe found him ; namely, that of lamenting his 
own hard Fate, that he was to oppoſe his 


Friend in the Combat, and could find no 


Way to Glory but by the Death of Horace. It 
is very natural in the Engh/h Play for Publius 
Horatius, firmly reſolved, tho' his Brother 


oppoſed him, to do his Duty, warm'd with 


his King's Approbation, and elated with his 
Father's Praiſes, to withſtand the Tears of a 
Siſter, tho' he could not but feel her Sorrows: 


But 1 cannot think it natural for Curiace, al- 


ready ſoften'd, and lamenting that he was to 
have ſuch Oppoſers in the Field, to withſtand 
the moſt preſſing Entreaties of his Miſtreſs : 
and immediately another Scene follows, in 
which there is not Difference enough to keep 
up our Attention; and Sabine and Camilie at 
once intreating the ſame Thing of the two 
Heroes, rather again makes a Confufion than a 
Contraſt; for the Difference of the Behaviour 
of the two Heroes is not ſtrong nor characte- 
riſtic enough to be remember'd. | 
The third Act of the Roman Father, opens 
with Valerius and Valeria; ſhe ſtrongly paints 
to her Brother the Diſtreſs of Horatia, 


and perſwades him to ſuppreſs the ſelfiſh 


Lover, and be the generous Friend, Horatia at 
pre- 


BY 
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preſent ſo much wanted, to bear her Suppli- 

cations to Curiatius to quit the Field. The 

W Lover ſtarts at the Propoſal, but at 
is wrought on to undertake the arduous 


Taſk. And here to ſnew our Author's ug 9 


ment, even in the minuteſt Circumſtances 


makes this Undertaking * J. * natural, 
by his ſaying, 


I never can eee attempt it makes her 
M5 Friend—T, hat Hope determines all, 


In the next Scene, the Impatience Horatia's 
Situation throws 1 into at every Moment's 


Delay of the coming of Valerius, is finely ex- 


preſſed; and when in that Impatience, her 
Thoughts dwelling on her own Brother's hav- 
ing rejected her Prayers and Tears, ſhe ſays 
to Valeria, Are all Brothers ſo * cannot 
help thinking of that beautiful . in King 


Lear, 


What, have bis Daughters brought him to this? 


When Valerius enters, Horatia gives him a 
Scarf of her own Work, to bear to Curiatins ; 


everyWord ſhe ſays on this delightful Incident, 


is tender enough to melt our Hearts, and the 


natural Reſult of her preſent . 


Now 'tis not out of the Character of Valerius 
to be influenced heartily to undertake her Meſ- 


ſage to Curiatius, when he ſees the Height 


of her Diſtreſs; though it would not have 
been 
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been in Character to have done it on the Per” 


 fwaſions of his Siſter: 


Floratia's whole Behaviour in ſending away 
Valerius, calling him back, wiſhing him to 
be already with Cer zatrus, yet {till thinking ſhe 
had more to fay, with her Anxiety: after Valerius 
is gone, is all naturally and beautifully painted. 
Her Miſtake upon the Servant's entering and 
ſaying, Tour Father, —as thinking that Man 
could bring her News from Curiatius, is a 


charming Miſtake, and nothing could have 


more ſtrongly painted the great Anxiety of 
her Mind. The old Man's entering, led in 
by his Servants, as quite exhauſted in Strength 
with the exceſſive Flow of Spirits, occa ſion- 
ed by ſuch an important Day, is very finely 
{magined. It keeps up the Character of the Ro- 
man Patriot, that he would not leave the View 
of the Battle, where his Boys were Rome's 
Champions, till his Loſs of Strength, diſables 


him from being any longer a Spectator of the 


glorious Combat; and alſo is an exceeding 
fine Incident ( without any Encroachment on 


Probability) to bring him on the Stage 10 


hear the News of his Son's Flight, whi.h 
produces that noble Scene in the End of this 


Act. 
The Servant's bringing Horatia a Letter from 


her Lover, in Anſwer to her Requeſt ſent by 


Valerius, I cannot fay gave me any great Plea- 


ſure ; and ] ſhould. have withed it had been 
I omitted, 
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omitted, had it not been for the Opportuni- 


ty it gives old Horatius to ſpeak this moſt beau- 
tiful Speech, 


Horatius. 


Cold he with Honour have declin'd the Fight, 


1 ſhould myſelf have join'd in thy Requeſt, 


And forc'd him from the Field, But think, my 


Child, 
Had he conſented, and had Alba's Cauſe, 
Supported by another Arm, been baffled, 


What then could'ft thou expect: ? Would he not curſe 


His foolifh Love and hate thee for thy Fondneſs? 


Nay think, perhaps, 'twas Artiſice in thee 


To aggranilize thy Race, and liſt their Fame 

Triumphant ver his Ruin aud his Country's. 

Think well en that, and Reaſon miſt convinge 
thee: 


And to Horatia thus to anſwer it. 


Horatia. 
Alas, bad Reaſon ever yet the Power 


To talk down Grief, or bid the tortured Wretch' 


Wot feel his Angmſh? tis impoſſible ! 

Could Reaſon govern, I fhould now rejotce 

They were engag'd, and count lle tedious 

Moments 
"Till Conqueſt ſinil d, and Rome again was 
free. 

Ciuls Reaſon govern, I fhould beg of Hero's 
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To guide my Brother's Sword, and plung? it 
dee | 
Fun the Boſom of the Man I love. 
J ſhould forget he ever won my Soul; 
Forget 'twas your Command that bade me 
love him; | 
Nay fly perhaps 70 yon  detefted Field, 
Lind ſpurn with S$corn bis mangled Carcaſe 
from nie. 


And whatever Incidents are productive of 
Auch Beauties, if they are are Faults, I do not 


wiſh them mended. 
There is a peculiar Beauty in this Speech 


of Heratia's, which ] defire you to obſerve; 


namely, that whilſt the is under the Influence 
of Paſſion, and conſequently thinks Reaſon 1s 


againſt her, ſhe imagines the Commands of 
Reaſon to be what they are not; and whilſt 
a ſudden Anger, raiſed in her Mind by her 


Lover's denying her Requeſt, ſuggeſts that 
wild Thought, of ſpurning wich Scorn his 
mangled Carcaſe from her, ſhe throws the 
Blame on Reaſon, and will not accuſe her 
Paſſions of the Fault; this is a ſmall, an al- 
moſt unperceived Piece of Cunning in the 
human Mind, which our ingenious Author has 
fine ly diſcover'd in one Speech, properly cal- 
culated to expreſs the Paſſions of his Heroine. 
In that noble Scene in the End of the third 
Act, you ſay the Engl Poct has cloſely fol- 
I 2 low d 
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60 
low'd the French, and you allow has equalſ'd, 
if not excell'd ban; Mr. Whitehead himſelf 


ſays, in his Advertiſement to the Reader, that 


both in this Scene, and part of the next Act, 
he has traced Corneille very Cloſely. This was 


_ modeſtly ſaid, for I cannot help thinking, that 


whoever impartially reads and compares the 
two Scenes together, muſt confeſs that in- 
ſtead of following, he has far exceeded the 
French Author. 

I confeſs, I think, to have copy'd this 
Scene, and not hang done Injuſtice to the 
noble Original, would have been no ſmall 


Praiſe ; but, as Mr. Whitehead has, in my Opi- 


nion, much excell'd it, would it not be doing 
him Injuſtice to let the Name of Corneille 
blind us fo far, as to prevent our giving the 
Preference where it is ſo juſtly due ? 

To ſhew with any Exactneſs that this Pre- 
ference is due to the Engliſh Author, it would 
be neceſſary to examine the two Scenes Line 
by Line, and place them in Oppoſition to 
each other; but, as you have both the Plays 
in your Hand, I will leave the making this 


nice Compariſon to your own Judgment, and 
then I leave the Deciſion to your Candour. I 


know the Engliſb Play affects my Paſſions moſt; 

and I think Mr. Whitehead, by having intro- 
duced that Scene between the King and Pub. 
Jus in the ſecond Act, and by the old Man's 
Sickneſs, has giyen himſelf an Opportunity 


of adding two or thrze very great Beauties to 
this 
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mis 60 juſtly admired Scene; particularly in 
the following moſt affecting Speech. 


Horatius. 

Endeavouring to riſs, 
What means this Weakneſs ? is unti mely 200, 
When I. ſhould puniſh an ungrateful Boy. 
Was this his boafted Virtue obich could charm 
His cheated Sovereign, and brought Tears of 

Gy 

To = Eyes? — ſo young a H pocy ate ! 
O Shame, Shame, Shame 1 


And as Mr. Whitcheed has added ſome great 
Beauties, fo alſo has he cured tome Faults in 
this "Fg of Corneille ; which, as much as upon 


the whole I have admir'd it, I have always 


' wiſh'd could be mended. In the firſt Place it 1s 


not in Character for a Reman Senator, in the 
Situation of old Hcratius in this Scene, whilit 
he is in Agonies for his Family's Diſgrace, 

and Rome inſlaved by the imagined F light of 
his Son, to mention what Prince Rome ſhould 
obey. And in the next Place, *tis not in Cha- 
rater for even Corncille's old Horace (altho' 

leeking Vengeance on his Son) to vent his 
Rage on Sabine, by telling her ſhe did not 
feel the Sorrows of his Family, becauſe her 
own Huſband and Brothers were alive. 

I grant the Truth of your Obſervation, con- 
cerning the many good Sentiments in the firſt 


| three Scenes of this W Act of Cornclle's 


Horace; 


162 

Horace; but then they are a Sort of Repetition 
of Hopes -and Fears from the ſame Perſons; 
almoſt in the ſame Situation as they have 
before appear'd in: Whereas in the Eng/:/h 
Play the de cenes are all new; ſome little Inch 
dent, judiciouſly managed, varies every Scene 

cach Character has an Opportunity to exert 
itſelf; and that Incident of the Scarf * need 
only be mention'd to bring to our Re- 


membrance the great Propriety and Beauty of 


it: and as it is ſpoken of in Livy, J cannot 
help wondering how the ingenious French 
Writer came to leave it out. 

In the Beginning of the fourth A&, you ſay 
again with Mr. Whitehead, that he has cloſely 
traced Corneille; but here again I muſt beg 
leave to ſay, I think he has excelled him, both 
by curing the Overſights that appear to me in 
Corneille, and by ſome great additional Beau- 
ties of his own. In the French Play, tis a great 
Impropriety that Camille ſhould be preſent when 


the Combat was related, and that ſhe ſhould 
ſtay and make that long Soliloquy you admire 


(and which J alto ſhould admire, if it as ſpoke 
by a Woman in a different Situation) For can it 
be imagined that it was poſſible for Camille to 


hear the News of her Lover's Death with no 


more Emotion, than only crying out Alas 
that ſhe could tay with her Father and V alerius 
whilſt 


* The Paludamentum mention'd in Livy, means pro- 


Perly a Military Robe: But calling it a Scarf, is, 1 think, 
a very allowable Alteration, 
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[ 63 ] 
whilſt the whole Story was related, and then 
make a long Speech on the Uncertainty of 
human Events ? and 1s it poſſible, whilſt this 
is her Manner of receiving the News of the 
Death of Curiace, that we can feel the leaſt 
Compaſſion for her? Do we not follow her 
Example, and are not our Paſſions as cool as 
hers ? But in the Diſcovery made by Valerius 
to old Horatius of his Son's Conqueſt, and 
the old Man's Behaviour on it, we muſt 
again examine the French and Pugliſh very 
exactly, if we will do Juſtice to the Enghſh 
Author: for to me it ſtrongly appears, that 
in the Engliſo every Beauty of Cornelle's is 
preſerved, and generally heighten'd, every 
fuperfluous Word is lop'd off, and many ad- 
ditional Beauties added. When in the Engliſh 
Play, Valerius begins to declare the Purport 
of his Buſineſs, thoſe few Words of the old 


"Man's, Pee heard it all, are fo very 
judicious, that many Beauties in this grand 


Scene depend on them. Firft, they throw Va- 


lerius into as great a Miſtake as the old Man 
himſelf lay under; for by this Means, he 
muſt naturally think that Horatius knew 
of the Conqueſt of his Son: whereas in the 
French, we rather wonder that Valerius does 
not ſooner find out the old Man's Miſtake. 


And I do aſſure you fincerely, that this Beauty 


enlarges in my Mind, even whilſt I am ſpeaking 
of it : For what could be more finely imagin- 
ed, than that the old Man by his Impetuoſity 

ſhould 
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[ 64 ] 


Thould deceive Valerius, and by that Decep- 8 


tion be naturally kept long enough in his own 
Miſtake, to give him an Opportunity to exert 
all his Impetuoſity, all his Thirſt for Ven- 


geance, and then ſuddenly be turn'd to 


Joy and Rapture, by catching the broken 
Words of Valerius, who by that ſingle Queſ- 


tion, 6 
8 you not ſay you new ? 


ſhews us the Reaſon he had ſo long kept 


the old Man in Suſpence. When the Dis- 
covery begins to open, read the long Speeches 
in Co7 neille, (fine tho* they are) and compare 
them with Mr. Thitehead's artful Manner of 
working the Paſſions of old Horatius, and then 
decide which deſerves the Preference in this 
juſtly applauded Scene, the Frencb or the 
Engliſb Poet. 


Nor can I omit pointing out to you the 


Beauty of that natural Turn ot the old Man's. 


Mind, where in a Rapture he crys out, 


Did I not jay, Valeria, 7i hat my Boy 
Mut needs be dead, or Rome vietoricus ? 


In the next Scene, whilſt the Rach Ca- 
mille, having heard the Relation of the Death 
of Curiace, is ſpeaking her long Soliloquy, the 
Enghſh Horatia enters, having been juſt in- 
Amn d of her Lover's Death. And here, I 


think, is one of the ſineſt Pictures of a Mind 
| ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly turn'd from anxious Sufpence to ſix'd 
Deſpair, that I ever remember to have ſcen. 


Sir, when T ſox you laſt I was a Women, 
The Fool of Nature. 


And Valeria in her Anſwer, I believe ſpeaks 
the Mind of the whole Audience : | 


By dear Horatia, you firike Terrors thro me. 


The uſe that is here made of the Incident of 
the Scarf, is one of the ſtrongeſt Proofs of the 
judicions Conduct of this Play, where every 
little Incident is heighten'd, into a moſt 
ſtriking Beauty. We had before feen Wratia 
deliver this Scarf to Valerius, when being 
ſhaken with alternate Hopes and Fears, her 
Behaviour is properly adapted to the anxious 
Suſpence which then ſtruggled in her Mind; 
we now ſee her when all Hope is loſt, and 


_ conſequently when all Fear is at an end: She 


hears that this very Scarf (her Pledge of Love to 
Curiatins) adorns her conquering Brother, 
with no other Emotion but Joy; as this 
Spectacle would ſtrengthen the Reſolution her 


Deſpair had already form'd. In this Scene, 


I am ſure the Characters are very ſtrictly pre- 


ſerved: Valeria is a Friend; in Vaſerius 


breaks forth the Lover, with {ome ſmall Gleams 
of Hope; and in the ſtrong and natural Turns 
of Horatia's Mind, we have that Preparation 

| | for 


66 
for her Death which Corneille wanted; and I will 
feave you to the Conſideration of her own 
exprefiive Words, to do juſtice to the Poet. 

The next Scene, which begins with old 
Teratins and Publins paſling thro' a Crowd 
of the Romgs Citizens, with the Chorus, is 
well contrived for Action. as it ſhews us the 
Raptures of the old Man in his Son's Glory. 
The Sorrow of old Horatius, that he had ſuſ- 
pected his Son, is very noble; as nothing 
hurts a generous Mind ſo much, as havin 
been guilty of a falic Suſpicion. And now Ho- 
ratia enters to purſue her Purpoſe of enraging 
her Brother, to join her by Death to her (C 
riatius; here we are prepared for Horatia“ 
curfing Rome. In Corneille, thoſe Curſes break 
from his Camille, without auy Preparation 
nut all. 

You think with Cerneille, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to bring on the Death of his Camille with 
any Propri icty, unleſs he makes his Hero bru- 
tal; nor does he ſeem to think it poſſible, to 
throw any Humanity into the Character of 
young Hcrace, whilſt the Story demands he 
mould be guilty of that Action of killing his 
Siſter. TI thould agree with him in Opinion, 
did I not conſider this Story as a Roman Story, 
and the Hero of it as a Roman, whoſe Reli- 

ion was the Love of his Country. Amongſt the 
3 Love of their Country was ſo much 
their Religion, that a Roman did not deſerve the 
Name of Hero amongſt his Countrymen, till 
| he 
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the Stage; Corneille's Reaſons you may fee in 


| pears to me, that in the Engliſh Play, this 


( 67 ] 
he had work'd himſelf up to the higheſt 
Pitch of Enthufiaſm in that Religion. 
You atk me, why neither Corneilie, or Mr. 
IV ijitebead, has made Horatius kill his Siſter on 


his own Examen of this Piece. But it ap- 


Conduct is deſign'd to take off from the Au- 
dience the Notion of its being a brutal Act 
of ſudden Paſſion. You make it a Queſtion, | 
whether the Act's not being done in the midſt 
of Horatia's Curſes on the Stage, does not 
add to the Cruelty, and make it a premeditated 
Act of Inhumanity ? I think not, for the 
more apparent the Enthuſiaſm of Publius, in 
the Religion of the Romans, is made, the lets 
of Cruelty appears in the Action ; and nothing 
in my Opinion could make it an act of brutal 
Inhumanity, ſo much as the Suppoſition, that 
being ſtop'd in his own Triumph enraged him 
to ſuch a degree, as to render him capable of 
murthering his Siſter, In all Stories which 
have their Foundation in known Facts, we 
mult conſider the Religion and Manners of the 
People, where ſuch Matters of Fact were 
tranſacted, or we cannot be competent Judges 
of their Characters. Whilſt the Guards were 
forcing Horatia from the Stage, the old Man 
interpoting, with ſaying 


O my Son. — 
Spare, ſpare a Father, 


K 2 | Publins 


68 
Publius could not force his way through his 
Father, to murther his Siſter; 
[iis has made the following Speech, 


Publius. 
Let her avoid me then— My « whole Souls moved, 


Aid Rome's immortal Genius fiirs eoithin he! 


Yes, ye dread Powers, &c. 


And then leaves the Stage ; his whole Soul is 
fil'd with the higheſt Enthuſiaſm of his Re- 
ligion; and he again mects his Siſter prophaning 
and heaping Curſes on his Country: This was 
ſurely ſuch an Aggravation of her Crime, that 
her Death not only naturally followed, but it 
was impoliivie it ſhould not follow. 

You in a manner give up the fifth Act of 

Corneiile's Horace, as a "cool piece of Picading, 
which, tho' ever ſo full of fine Sentim ents, 
muſt this Place tire the Audience; 5 
tor the fame Reaſon, doth Cernects hunſeit 
give it up, as I before mention'd, in his own 
amen, which, I fin : YOu have. not lately 
read, or you would certainly have taken No- 
tice of it, not only in this i Pl, ace, but in ſeveral 
others, wh ere you find the firms Faults with 
your Auth zor, as he does with himſelf. 

Faleria, in the fifth AR, in her Deſcri when 
of the fatal Blow given to Her 2 by Publius, 
tells us he weeps, even in the Moment he 
lifted up his Sword. This plainly points out 


to us, that Publius vas, in his own Opinion, 
rather 


but when Pub- 
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rather doing an act of religious Juſtice, than 
of ſudden Paſſion; and was now infpired with 
the ſame ardent Love of his Country, as when 
before he made all private Ties of Blood and 
Friendſhip yield to his Roman Patriotiſm, by 
oppoſing his beſt Friends in the Field of 
Battle. 

If the Engliſb Author has ſucceeded in the 
Deſign, which I think ver y apparent through- 
out his Play, namely, to give his Hero Hu- 
manity enough to engage our Pity for him, 


then till he is ſafe from the Rage of the 


Roman Citizens, ſtirr'd up by Valerius, we 
cannot {ay the Play is at an End ; whereas in 
Corneille, the Play has been generally ſaid to 
end at the fourth Act. In the Eugliſb Play, 
the old Man's Heart being divided between 
Toy for the Glory of his Son, and Grief ari— 
ling from Affection for his Daughter, gives 
him a freſh Opportunity, at once to exert the 


Romen Patriot, and the tender Father ; whilſt 


the Humanity of Publius, and the Tender- 
nels he expreſſes to his Siſter , Join'd to her 
earneſt Sollicitations for her Brother's Safety, 
even whilſt ſhe is dying by his Hand, at one 
View ſets before us a Generofity in the Minds 
of theſe three principal Characters in the Play, 
which raiſe our Admiration, and affect ovr 
Minds with Pity. And even in the pleading 


itſelf, we cannot ſay we are difintereſted, w hilit 


the Safety of Publius Horatius is doubtful. 
For young Horace in Corneille, indeed we 
| Canncet 


[ 708} 
cannot be intereſted, as his!Brutality gives him 
no Claim to our Compaſſion. 

Is it natural for the King, in the French 
Play, to endeavour to influence the Roman 
Citizens in Favour of young Horace; by ſay- 
ing, that this Crime, altho?, great, enormous, 
and inexcuſable, comes from the fame Sword, 
and from the ſame Arm, that had that Day 
made him Maſter of two Kingdoms, and 
given him two Scepters?“ Is it not much more 


natural, and more likely to influence the Ro- 


nam People, to tay as the King does in the 


Engliſh Play, when he would fave Publius, 


He leved the Maid 


With a fond Brother's Love; and had he felt 


MY nobler Paſſion, jhe had till ſurvi ved. 


hich nobler Pafſion was the Love of their 
Freedom, and their Glory. And when the 
only Plea for Publius was his religious Love 
of his Country, was it not finely contrived, 


to turn the Minds of the Roman Citizens by 


his Favour, by a Diſcovery, that Valerius was 
urged on by a private Paſſion, and a Defire 
of Revenge, to accuſe this Hero? But al- 
tho” I have received great Pleaſure, both from 
ſeeing and reading the Roman Father, yet 1 
would not willingly, from the Remembrance 
of that Pleaſure, be fo influenced in its Fa- 
vour, as to loſe that Candour of Mind which 

3 


6 1 
I would always wiſh to preſerve. And altho' 
I think the Faults of Corneille's laſt Act are 
cured, as well as the Story will admit, in the 
Eugliſb Play, yet I am inclined to believe, 
that the Story will not admit equal Beauties in 
the laſt Act with the four firſt. And, after all 
I have ſaid of this Play, I think the Story 18 
not very properly adapted to move our Hearts; 
and Ii confeſs I was ſurprized to find, that the 
Author of the Roman Father had, even from 
this Story, contrived, by his lively Images of 
Diſtreſs, to draw Tears of Pity from my 
Eyes; and I make no Doubt, but that with 
a Story more calculated for that Purpoſe, he 
is capable of melting his Audience into Tears, 

and forcing the moſt harden'd Hearts to ſym- 

athize with his favourite Characters. 


I have not here attempted to fay any thing 
that may have the leaſt Appearance of regular 


Criticiſm. I know my own Incapacity of exe- 
cuting ſuch an Attempt. You deſired, when 
I had read the Eugliſo Play, I would give 
you my Thoughts Reely concerning it; your 
Deſire made me read the French and Engliſb 
Plays, with a ſtronger View of obſerving to 
which the Preference was moſt juſtly and im- 
partially due, than I ſhould perhaps otherwiſe 
have done. By this Means I am the more con- 
vinced of the Advantage the Eng/i/> Roman 
Father has over the French Horace, My 
Deſign was to do Juſtice (as far as my Judg- 
ment was capable of doing it) to the Merit 


of 
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of each Play. I have not endeavoured to ſpy 
Faults in Corneille, nor have TI been over- 
curious in obſerving little Overſights. I 
would not deny the Merit of Corneille, nor 
have I ever contradicted your Obſervations on 
the Beauty of his Sentiments, whilſt you will 
confine yourſelf to ſpeak of them as Senti- 
ments only. Eut T confeſs, when I read Cor- 
neille's Horace, I am chiefly inclin'd to cool 
Reflection ; when I read Mr. Whizhead's Ro- 
man Father. my Paſſions are affected, and my 
Heart is warm'd, as you may ſee by the Dif- 
_ I have to _ the Subject, 


Four very Humble Servant, 
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